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THE MACDOWELL COLONY AT 
PETERBOROUGH 

By EDWIN CARTY RANCK 

A GROUP of scientific and dogmatic gentlemen once argued 
solemnly and emphatically that it would be impossible 
for a vessel propelled by steam lo cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
It had never been done before; it could not be done now. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the very midst of their arguments, word 
came that one of these "new-fangled" steamships had crossed the 
Atlantic. I have always regretted that I could not have been 
there with a pocket kodak to take snapshots of those conscientious 
objectors arguing against the possibility of a thing that was 
happening. 

"Well, what is the moral?" asks somebody. Of course, there 
must be a moral and there must always be somebody that wants a 
moral. So I am going to give the moral first, as a sort of intro- 
duction to this article. Here it is: Don't argue that a thing can't 
be done until you find out first whether it has been done. And 
even then don't be too sure, for some one might do it. The world 
moves swiftly nowadays! 

And if you ever hear a little group of conscientious musical 
and literary objectors arguing, with the cocksure tone so common 
to musical and literary objectors, that no creative art can ever 
come out of a "colony," you can silence their arguments by the 
simple question: "How about the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, N. H.?" If they know anything at all about the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, they will be forced to qualify their objections with 
"Well, of course, that is the exception!" And if they don't know 
anything about the MacDowell Colony, you can tell them how 
the dream of an American musical genius has come true and what 
a radiance it sheds upon the lives and work of American creative 
artists. 

In an article in the North American Review, felicitously 
called "The Peterborough Idea," Edwin Arlington Robinson, the 
poet, once amusingly narrated his scorn of "colonies" when a 
friend first suggested the possibilities of the MacDowell Colony. 

'Does a friend of mine talk to me of 'colonies',' wrote Mr. Robinson, 
'when I tell him that what I want is a commodious house in the woods, 
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preferably with a cement floor, and with no one to bother me between 
eight or nine in the morning and six at night?' 

'Do you know anything about the place?' he ventured, I thought, 
a little timidly. 

'No,' I said, 'except that it is a 'colony'; and that's enough.' 

'Do you believe,' he rejoined, 'that Edward MacDowell would 
have encouraged the kind of 'colony' that you seem to have in mind?' 

I had to admit that such a belief was a difficult one to entertain; 
and I succumbed to the extent of listening to him while he painted again 
the picture that was in my dreams. 

Well, Robinson went to Peterborough, stayed tentatively at 
the MacDowell Colony and surrendered unconditionally. The 
glamorous charm of the place; its ideal conditions for sustained 
creative work; its never-failing inspiration even surpassed the 
picture that was in the poet's dreams. Thenceforth, the "Peter- 
borough Idea" became his idea, as it had been MacDo well's — 
and as it is everybody's who has ever visited this inspiring centre 
of creative energy. 

" America lavishly supports some of the artists who have 
'arrived' — with a strong preference for those with a European 
reputation, or record, as the case may be," wrote Benjamin 
Baker, in an article on the MacDowell Colony in the Boston 
Transcript. "But the art, or the artist, must be properly intro- 
duced: the product must be duly certified; only established 
trademarks are recognized. We dodge the problem of how the 
trademark is to establish itself without our help during the 
period of development." 

That is the real Peterborough idea — to help the creative 
artist to establish his "artistic trademark" — so to speak; to give 
him an inspirational boost up the discouragingly tall ladder that 
leads to creative success in this country; to help him during that 
crude and crucial period of development when so many careers are 
blighted through lack of understanding and sane sympathy. 

And the MacDowell Colony is doing this very thing to-day 
and has been doing it for many years through all sorts of vicissi- 
tudes and discouragements that would have broken the will and 
spirit of the strongest man, but have utterly failed to shake the 
serenity of a broad-visioned little woman who believes in the 
MacDowell Colony and its mission so greatly that she has im- 
bued men and women throughout the country with the same 
faith and devotion. That little woman is Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, widow of America's most bountifully gifted composer. 
She is the genius of the place. She is the indomitable person who 
has made the colony in the heart of the New Hampshire woods an 
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assured fact. She has turned Edward MacDowelPs seemingly 
Utopian dream into a concrete thing of logs and stone and brains. 
To-day, thanks to her, the Peterborough idea is closer to the Bay- 
reuth idea than anything in this country. It is a spring from 
which bubbles a constantly increasing volume of music. Directly 
or indirectly, its inspiration has had a bettering influence upon the 
traditions of American musical art. 

It was quite by accident that MacDowell discovered the 
charms of Peterborough as a place where "dreams untold" might 
be told to the world in terms of music. He was passing through 
the quaint little town with Mrs. MacDowell, and its old-world 
atmosphere and spirit of unruffled repose made him love it. He 
stayed on — and on — and finally decided that he would make 
Peterborough his home. Mrs. MacDowell shared his enthusiasm, 
and "Hillcrest," that lovely old house where Mrs. MacDowell 
still resides, became their abode until the composer's death in 
1908. 

While living at "Hillcrest," Mr. MacDowell also conceived the 
idea of building a log cabin in the deepness of the woods, where 
he could go and bury himself with his beloved piano and work at 
his compositions uninterruptedly throughout the day. The log 
cabin was built on a spot looking out upon the changeful beauty 
of Mount Monadnock, across a sea of pine-trees that made music 
when the wind played upon their boughs. It was, as MacDowell 
himself so poetically described it, "a house of dreams untold, it 
looks out over the whispering tree-tops and faces the setting sun." 

Most of the pieces for his "New England Idyls" had their 
inception in this almost primitive spot, where the tinkle of the 
composer's piano sounded like fairy music in the depths of the 
woods carpeted with pine-cones by the loving hand of Nature. 
The voice of an inquisitive blue jay, or the chattering of squirrels 
in nearby trees, were the composer's occasional accompaniments. 
And there he translated his dreams into wonderful melodies. 
The inspiration of Peterborough woods is in his "Keltic Sonata" 
and "Sea Pieces." 

Then, as he worked and dreamed in this idealistic atmosphere, 
there came to him the idea of sharing the inspirational ozone of 
the place with other eager spirits longing for creative freedom. 
MacDowell was a director in the American Academy at Rome, and 
the great advantages derived from it by American painters, 
suggested the plan of a colony in this country for creative workers 
in the various allied arts. Not a conventional colony to serve 
as a mutual admiration clearing house, but a colony where men 
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and women of real talent might work for the joy of the working 
and eschew all "shop talk." 

The more MacDowell thought about it, the more enthusiastic 
he became and, during the first summer of his illness, this idea 
became an obsession with him and he talked about it constantly 
to Mrs. MacDowell. She assured him that his plans would be 
carried out and his faith in her was so great that he at once ceased 
discussing the project, certain that his devoted helpmate would 
make his dream a reality. And she did! In the summer of 1908, 
before the composer died, the MacDowell Memorial Colony was 
founded, and it has been continued along the lines suggested by 
MacDowell. 

Mrs. MacDowell's plan has always been to carry otit her 
husband's ideas and ideals rather than bring glory to the Mac- 
Dowell name. The Colony is in no sense intended as a monument 
to MacDowell. Its atmosphere is singularly free from the taint 
of musical propaganda. This is so thoroughly understood by 
the members of the Colony that they refrain from asking Mrs. 
MacDowell to play any of her husband's music, although she 
is a finished musician and one of the most sympathetic interpre- 
ters of MacDowell music in this country. 

To illustrate the independence of the Colony and its members: 
Last summer a rather naive Boston woman, possessed of more 
money than tact, extended to Mrs. MacDowell an invitation for 
the Colony workers to have tea with her at her summer place 
near Peterborough. It was a composite invitation, as it were, 
and immediately brought a polite but firm retort from Mrs. 
MacDowell. 

"I am not the Colony," she said. "The Colony does as it 
sees fit. While I should be delighted to have tea with you, I can- 
not speak for the Colony. It isn't done. However, if you want 
to invite individual members of the Colony to your tea, it is for 
them to decline or accept — individually." 

And that point of view is rigorously adhered to. The work- 
ing members of the Colony — and they are hard workers — are not 
partial to piffle and pink tea. They go up to the MacDowell 
Colony with ideas crying for release, leaving twaddle and tea 
behind, and return to the city bursting with health and with 
finished manuscripts to vouch for their summer's work. 

Such composers as Arthur Nevin, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Henry F. Gilbert, William Henry Humiston, Rossetter G. Cole. 
Mabel W. Daniels, F. Marion Ralston and Edward Ballantine; 
such writers as Edwin Arlington Robinson, Hermann Hagedorn, 
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Josephine Preston Peabody, Ridgely Torrence, Margaret Widde- 
mer and Abbie Farwell Brown, and many equally well-known 
painters and etchers, have done some of their best creative work 
at the MacDowell Colony during the past few years and have 
publicly acknowledged their indebtedness. 

The MacDowell Colony is, unfortunately, still unendowed, 
and it owes its continued existence to the brave and untiring 
efforts of Mrs. MacDowell, who travels from coast to coast every 
winter, giving piano recitals of her husband's music in order to 
raise funds to insure the Colony's maintenance for another year. 
If the Colony were to cease to exist to-morrow, it would already 
have justified its existence an hundredfold. The idealistic and 
imaginative seeds that it has planted in the hearts of creative 
workers in all the arts, will blossom into flowers that will per- 
meate with their fragrance the future music and literature of 
America. And no work, particularly during the aftermath of the 
world war, could be of greater spiritual import to our country. 



